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of those who flocked to the state during the reconstruction period, he 
was uniformly respected by the white people; and upon his retirement 
from the speakership of the house of representatives in 1873, the white 
democrats joined with the republican members in presenting him with a 
testimonial of their appreciation for his impartiality as a presiding 
officer. His book contains some interesting side-lights on both local and 
national politics during the period in which he took a prominent part. 
He tells us how two negroes, Revels and Bruce, came to be elected to the 
United States senate, and the explanation is not wholly creditable to the 
intelligence of his party. Thus Revels, a negro preacher who had fol- 
lowed the federal army to Mississippi, was elected senator because of an 
eloquent prayer which he pronounced at the opening session of the legis- 
lature. His account of interviews with presidents Grant and Cleveland 
and with Blaine, Lamar, and Gresham throws some light upon the ques- 
tions of national policy and sentiment at that time. He tells us that 
Grant refused to comply with Governor Ames' request for federal troops 
in 1875 because Grant had been made to believe that it would lead to 
the defeat of the republicans in Ohio. Lynch claims to have compelled 
the president, however, to acknowledge that he committed a mistake in 
not responding affi^rmatively to the governor's request for military 
assistance. 

As an illustration of Blaine's lack of understanding of political condi- 
tions in the south. Lynch relates an interview with the presidential can- 
didate in 1884 when Blaine told him that Mr. Lamar would see that he 
was given a fair count in Mississippi. There is an account of a long in- 
terview in 1885 with Lamar, who was at that time secretary of the in- 
terior. Lynch had gone to him to urge the retention in the government 
service of a number of negro appointees. The secretary was induced to 
give a promise that none of them would be molested except a Mississippi 
white man who had married a negro woman. In spite of Lynch 's ap- 
peals, the secretary could not be persuaded to retain the official in ques- 
tion and thereby antagonize the sentiment of the white people of Mis- 
sissippi, and he was therefore removed, but the other negroes were re- 
tained in office throughout the administration. 

J. W. Garner 

Reconstruction in Georgia, economic, social, political, 1865-1872. By C. 
Mildred Thompson, Ph.D., instructor in history, Vassar college. 
[Studies in history, economies and public law edited by the faculty 
of political science of Columbia university, vol. lxiv, no. 1, whole 
no. 154.] (New York: Columbia university press, 1915. 418 p. 
$3.00) 
"With the appearance of Miss Thompson's Reconstruction in Georgia, 

four monographs are available in this field. The first, by Mr. E. C. 
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Woolley, was published in 1901, in volume xiii of the Columbia university 
studies. This monograph was a brief study of the political aspects of 
the subject. In 1905, in volume xxiii of the same series, appeared Mr. 
M. M. Banks's Economics of land tenure in Georgia, an analysis of the 
post-bellum tenant arrangements and credit system from the viewpoint 
of the economist. The third monograph, by the present reviewer, was 
published in 1912, in volume iii of the University of Wisconsin history 
series. Under the title The agrarian revolution in Georgia, the author 
traced the steps in the decline of the plantation and the rise of the various 
forms of tenancy. 

These monographs paved the way for the first comprehensive treats 
ment of reconstruction in Georgia in all its phases. In size Miss Thomp- 
son has covered the same ground, amplifying and enriching the narra- 
tive by the incorporation of much new material; and, in addition, can- 
vasses a number of topics not heretofore treated. 

The four hundred pages of the volume are divided into fourteen chap- 
ters, of which seven are given to economic reorganization (two specifical- 
ly to agriculture), four to social readjustment, and four to political 
matters. As the general movement of the political history of the time 
and of the agricultural changes were already known. Miss Thompson 
has not been able to make so important a contribution to our knowledge 
of those phases of the subject as she has done in the case of the industrial 
and social changes of the period. Here the material is new and the field 
unworked. The story of the industrial renaissance, the resurrection of 
business in the cities, the repair and growth of the railways despite the 
iniquities of the Bullock regime, the growth of manufactures, is ade- 
quately told. And the author is no less happy in her chapters on the 
organization of the free school system; the educational activities of the 
freedmen's bureau and other outside agencies; the Ku Klux Klan, and 
social disorder generally. 

In general arrangement, scope, and thoroughness this study is com- 
parable to the other recent monographs on reconstruction published un- 
der the auspices of Columbia university. The author spared no pains 
in her search for materials, and the excellent and complete bibliography 
attests the the success of her efforts. The style is pleasing, and sectional 
bias is conspicuous by its absence. 

One or two of Miss Thompson's judgments are of especial interest 
She maintains that, while the beginning of negro education was un- 
doubtedly due to the friends of reconstruction, the radicals deserve only 
part credit for the establishment of the free public school system. 

"In 1866, a common school system for the whites was outlined by the 
legislature to go into effect in 1868 (pp. 342-343). As far as legal enacts 
ment is concerned, credit is due to the reconstruction party in the legis- 
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lature of 1870, but after showing respect for common school edueatioii 
by putting the law on the statute books, the Republicans squandered the 
resources of the state until there was nothing left of their own school 
appropriations to carry out the work of education. Putting the law 
into effect was left to the Democratic administration of 1872. Had the 
Democrats been entirely hostile to the law they would have had full 
opportunity to repeal or modify it." 

The freedmen's bureau is held (p. 67) to have been ". . . an im- 
portant constructive force towards economic adjustment in the imme- 
diate transition from slavery to freedom," despite the "lar^e bulk of evil 
influence justly charged against some of its agents." 

The central figure in this period of Georgia history was ex-Governor 
Joseph E. Brown, who played a role similar to that of W. W. Holden in 
North Carolina, though with far greater success. Brown's biographers 
have represented him as a farsighted statesman, actuated always by mo- 
tives of the highest patriotism, and unfortunate in having incurred the 
hatred of Georgians as a consequence of following courses of action that 
were wise but unpopular. In Miss Thompson's view he was a thor- 
oughgoing opportunist (pp. 223-224) : 

' ' He was first in secession, first in reconstruction, and very nearly first 
in the restoration of Democratic home rule. Consequently he came up 
on top at every revolution of the wheel of destiny. In 1865 Governor 
Brown quickly acquiesced in the first scheme of restoration, made him- 
self persona grata to President Johnson, and used his potent influence in 
Georgia for the successful achievement of Johnson's reconstruction pol- 
icy. In the fall of 1866, when he saw that President Johnson had final- 
ly lost out with Congress, Brown counseled, the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment ; and in the next stage, when the Reconstruction Acts 
were put forward, he became a reconstructionist of the new sort. Wben 
General Pope came to take charge of Georgia under military rule. Brown 
was among the first to give the general cordial greeting. Brown was 
friendly with Bullock and Blodgett and their contingent, and to him they 
looked for influence to carry the constitution by popular vote, especially 
in Cherokee Georgia, Brown's stronghold. In return the Bullock party 
mustered all its strength in support of Brown for the U. S. Senate. In 
the next turn of events, when Republican rule was overthrown, among 
those in the vanguard for restoration, escorting the Democratic governor 
in triumph to the chair of ofiice in 1872, was ex-Governor Brown." 

R. P. Brooks 



